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Yet Bagehot's religion, though deep and genuine,
could scarcely be called exalted and mystical. One
has only to compare him with such men as Edmund
Burke and John Henry Newman. There is no talk
of angels in Bagehot. There is no vision out into
the Empyrean, no speculation above the stars, no
sovereign contempt of the world. Moreover, having
no intense and absorbing image of God, no oppres-
sive sense of His omnipotence, Bagehot has none
of the mystic's harsh insistence on the naked and
shivering weakness of man. Compared to Burke,
he seems almost confident of human nature; he
seems rather at home in the world; his religion seems
almost comfortable and easy.
In general Bagehot's is a religion not so much of
exalted meditation as of wise and moderate con-
duct. It is a religion of balance and sanity, rather
than of poetry and intensity. Despite its freshness
of statement and its novelty of idea, it is of course
very old. Great conservatives of every age would
feel at home with it and agree to its basic principles.
Indeed, as Bagehot himself says of Bishop Butler:
It is much in every generation to state the ancient
truth in the manner which that generation requires;
to state the old answer to the old difficulty; to transmit,
if not discover; convince, if not invent; to translate
into the language of the living, the truths first discovered
by the dead.8*